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have been growing larger, with an aggregate increase a little 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the loss. 

table vm. 

POPULATION OF VERMONT AT GIVEN CENSUSES, CLASSIFIED BY TOWNS 
HAVING SPECIFIED POPULATION IN 1850; ALSO PERCENTAGE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF TOTAL POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS, AS THUS CLASSIFIED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE FOR PERIODS GIVEN. 



Towns of Specified 


Population. 


Population in 1850. 


1850. 


1880. 


1900. 


1910. 


Total 


314,120 


332,286 


343,641 


355,956 






Under 500 


10,020 

42,422 

163,353 

90,740 

7,585 


13,919 

46,606 

150,483 

109,249 

12,029 


12,324 

42,365 

145,407 

123,934 

19,611 


10,764 
40,940 


500 and under 1,000 


1,000 and under 2,000 


146,921 


2,000 and under 4,000 


135,936 


Over 4,000 


21,395 











Per Cent. 


Distribution. 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Under 500 


3.2 
13.5 
52.0 
28.9 

2.4 


4.2 
14.0 
45.3 
32.9 

3.6 


3.6 
12.3 
42.3 
36.1 

5.7 


3.0 


500 and under 1,000 


11.5 


1,000 and under 2,000 


41.3 


2,000 and under 4,000 


38.2 


Over 4,000 


6.0 







Per Cent, of Increase. 





1850 

to 

1880. 


1880 

to 

1900. 


1900 

to 
1910. 


1850 

to 
1900. 


1850 

to 

1910. 


Total 


5.8 


3.4 


3.6 


9.4 


13.3 








38.9 
9.9 
7.9* 
20.4 
58.6 


11.5* 

9.1* 

3.4* 

13.4 

63.0 


12.7* 
3.4* 
1.0 
9.7 
9.1 


23.0 
0.1* 
11.0* 
36.5 
158.5 


7.4 


600 and under 1 ,000 


3.5* 


1,000 and under 2,000 


10.1* 


2,000 and under 4,000 


49.8 


Over 4,000 


182.1 







• Decrease. 



V. Age and Nativity. 



Thus far, the population of Vermont has been considered 
merely by the increase and decrease which occurred from 
decade to decade, and by geographical areas. It remains to 
sketch briefly the conditions which exist with respect to age 
and nativity, since both of these classifications are likely to 
throw some light upon the causes of the decline of population 
pointed out in the preceding chapter. 
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AGE. 

Upon separating the entire population of the state of Ver- 
mont, as shown at the Census of 1850 and at that of 1900, into 
four age groups, the percentage which the number of persons 
in each group formed of the total was as follows: 

TABLE IX. 

PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF VERMONT FORMED BY 
PERSONS IN EACH OF FOUR AGE GROUPS, 1850 AND 1900.* 



Age Classification. 



1900. 



1850. 



Under 1 year 

1 and under 5 years . . 
5 and under 50 years.. 
50 and over years .... 



2. 


2.1 


7.6 


9.9 


69.0 


73.9 


21.4 


14.1 



* The age statistics of the Census of 1910 are not yet available. 

The significant changes which occurred during the half- 
century from 1850 to 1900 are the decreased proportion of 
young children under five years of age, and the increase in 
the number of elderly persons. 

In 1850, for every 1,000 persons above the age of five years 
there were 134 below that age; in 1900 the number was 106. 
At the other extreme, in 1850, for every 1,000 persons under 
fifty years of age, there were 164 persons above that age, but 
in 1900 this number had advanced to 272. The proportion 
formed by elderly persons thus advanced from 14.1 per cent. 
in 1850 to more than one fifth of the total population of the 
state in 1900. In some counties, indeed, it rises to one 
quarter. 

While these changes in themselves are worthy of serious 
consideration, the question at once arises, did the entire 
United States experience such a noteworthy shrinkage in 
the proportion of young children and in the increase in propor- 
tion of elderly persons during the half century from 1850 to 
1900, as was shown by Vermont. 
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TABLE X. 

COMPARISON OF THE PROPORTION OF POPULATION IN SIMILAR AGE 
PERIODS IN THE UNITED STATES AND VERMONT, 1850 AND 1900. 





Per Cent. Population in Specified Age Groups. 




Total Population. 


Native White. 


Native White 
Native 
parents. 


Age Period. 


United 

States. 


Vermont. 


United 
States. 


Vermont. 


United 
States. 


Ver- 
mont. 




1900. 


1850. 


1900. 


1850. 


1900. 


1870. 


1900. 


1870. 


1900. 


1900. 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 








2.5 

9.5 

74.5 

13.2 

0.3 


2.7 

12.4 

75.9 

8.9 

0.1 


2.0 

7.6 

69.1 

21.1 

0.3 


2.1 

9.9 

73.9 

14.1 

* 


2.9 
11.0 
75.0 
10.9 

0.2 


3.4 
13.1 
73.7 

9.8 

* 


2.2 

8.6 

69.4 

19.6 

0.2 


2.5 
10.1 
69.1 
18.3 

* 


2.8 
10.5 
73.1 
13.3 

0.3 


2.1 


1 and under 5 years. . . . 
5 and under 50 years. . . 


8.0 
66.5 
23.3 

0.2 







* Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

Upon analysis, it appears that for the nation the number 
of young children to each 1,000 of the remainder of the popu- 
lation, was 177 in 1850 and 136 in 1900, and of elderly persons 
99 in 1850, and 186 in 1900. If the percentage of the total 
population formed by young children in Vermont, were applied 
to the entire nation, there would have been 1,874,628 less 
children under five years than were actually counted, and 
instead of about ten million elderly persons (above the age 
of fifty years), as actually shown by the census, there would 
have been nearly sixteen millions. 

It is thus obvious that Vermont is not maintaining the 
national proportion of young children, but instead, at the 
other extreme, shows a decided excess of persons over fifty 
years of age. These conditions are the result of decreased 
fertility and emigration of a sufficient number of younger 
members of the community to reduce the birth rate and 
increase the proportion of older persons. Here is statisti- 
cally shown an important factor in retarded or decreasing 
population. 

NATIVITY. 

The departure of persons born in Vermont to take up their 
residence in other portions of the United States, in all probabil- 
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ity has been greater and distributed over a longer period of 
time than similar emigration which has occurred from any 
other state in the Union. The federal census analysis of 
population by states of birth indicates a larger proportion of 
the natives of Vermont resident in other states and territories 
than that reported by any other state. 

TABLE XI. 

PROPORTION OF ALL NATIVES OF VERMONT FORMED BY THOSE 
RESIDING ELSEWHERE, 1850-1900. 





Total Natives 
of Vermont. 


Residing Elsewhere. 


Year. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


1860 


377,741 
413,852 
420,978 
430,041 
422,359 
416,672 


145,655 
174,765 
177,164 
178,261 
172,769 
168,542 


38.6 
42 2 


1870 


42 1 


1890 


41.5 
40 9 


1900* 


40.4 



* Continental United States. 

The percentage of non-resident natives of Vermont has 
remained fairly constant from 1850 to 1900; practically 
but 61 per cent, of the natives of Vermont reside in the state 
of their birth. 

Considered by geographic divisions the natives of the 
various states of the Union migrated from the state of their 
birth in the following proportions: 

TABLE XII. 

PROPORTION OF NATIVES OF ALL STATES BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVI 
SIONS, RESIDING OUTSIDE STATE OF BIRTH, 1850 AND 1900. 



Geographic Division. 


1850. 


1900. 




13.1 
16.1 
16.7 
25.3 

3.3 
14.7 

0.8 


11.1 




12.1 




13.7 




12 3 




8.6 




6.8 




4 8 







It is clear that the proportion of 40.4 per cent, of all natives 
of Vermont formed by those living outside of the state, is 
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far larger than that shown by other states. It indicates 
either unusual restlessness, or ambition, or a belief that 
because of climate or other conditions, opportunities for suc- 
cess in agriculture, business, and the professions are fewer in 
Vermont than in other parts of the Union. The third of 
these suggested causes is doubtless the prevailing motive for 
removal from the state. Since the tendency of this period 
is strongly toward desertion of the farm, wherever it may be 
located, for the excitement and larger opportunity of the city, 
it is, in truth, no discredit to Vermont that so many of her 
children respond to the spirit of unrest and ambition and 
desert her fields. In other states much of this transfer occurs 
from country to city within the state. Vermont, however, of all 
the northern states is by far the most distinctly rural. Posses- 
sing no large cities, it is natural to expect that Vermont should 
show most clearly the drain to which small towns are sub- 
jected. While some significance may attach to the fact that 
the proportion of natives of Vermont resident elsewhere is 
not increasing, it is probably due to the slowly decreasing 
ability of the state to maintain the numbers of her absent 
children scattered all over the Union. 

In 1850 much the larger proportion of Vermonters who 
left their native state located in New York. In fact, those 
who made that state their objective represented more than 
one third of the entire number. The second largest group, 
practically equal in number to those who went to the middle 
Atlantic states, settled in the group comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. A negligible number resided 
in the southern states, and but a small proportion, at that 
early period, had penetrated further west than Iowa. In 1900, 
although the total number of natives of Vermont residing 
elsewhere had increased approximately 25,000 over the figure 
reported in 1850, the number of Vermonters found in New 
York was considerably less than half the number of those 
who resided in that state in 1850, while the number remaining 
in New England outside of Vermont, had more than doubled. 
The number of Vermonters in Massachusetts rose from less 
than 18,000 in 1850, to more than 40,000 in 1900, in Connecti- 
cut had more than tripled, in Rhode Island quintupled, and 
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had also nearly doubled in the adjoining state of New Hamp- 
shire. Emigration of Vermonters likewise increased materi- 
ally during the half-century which elapsed from 1850 to 1900, 
to the groups of southern and southwestern states, and showed 
its largest proportion of increase in the far western states, 
including those upon the Pacific coast. 

The departure of natives of Vermont cannot be properly 
considered, without observing the entrance into the state 
of natives of other states. 

It appears that for every 1,000 persons who departed from 
Vermont in 1850, 335 entered it for purposes of residence. 
In 1900, for every 1,000 natives who departed, 300 natives 
of other states took up their residence in the state. The 
proportion, therefore, of those born elsewhere in the United 
States who are substituted in Vermont for native population, 
has obviously decreased. 

In 1850, five sixths of the total number of those who entered 
the state were born in the other New England states. Most 
of the remainder were born in New York. Natives of other 
states were so few as to be negligible in number. In 1900, 
curiously enough, the proportions shown in 1850 were com- 
pletely changed. Less than half of the total number entering 
the state were born in the other New England states. For 
example, the proportion from New Hampshire was less than 
half that shown in 1850, from Massachusetts was scarcely 
more than half, and the decrease for the other states was 
almost as great as the increase which occurred in the number 
of native Vermonters removing to those states, and to which 
attention has already been called. On the other hand, 
natives of New York, who in 1850, formed a small proportion 
of the total of Vermonters born elsewhere, had increased in 
1900 to nearly half of all natives born elsewhere, while all 
the other portions of the country, including the southern 
arid central western states, contributed an appreciable propor- 
tion in 1900 of the total population of Vermont not born 
in that state. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the following 
table: 
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TABLE XIII. 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL NATIVES OF UNITED STATES RESIDING IN VER- 
MONT FORMED BY THOSE BORN IN OTHER STATES, 1850-1900. 





Total Natives of 

United States Residing 

in Vermont. 


Natives Born Outside of Vermont. 


Year. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


1850 


280,966 
282,256 
283,388 
291,325 
287,384 
295,859 


48,880 
*43,169 
*39,574 
t39,545 
±37,794 
§47,729 


17.4 


I860 


15.3 


1870 


14.0 


1880 


13.6 


1890 


13.2 


1900 


16.1 







Of the total natives of the United States resident in Ver- 
mont, those who were born outside of the state slowly 
decreased in proportion to and including 1890, but showed 
a marked increase in 1900, almost resulting in the 1850 pro- 
portion. 

FOREIGN BORN. 

In view of the immense increase of the foreign born popu- 
lation of the United States, especially in the eastern states, 
the proportion formed in Vermont by this element is of 
especial interest. 

TABLE XIV. 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION OF VERMONT FORMED BY NATIVES 

IN STATE, BY NATIVES FROM OTHER STATES, AND BY FOREIGN 

BORN, 1850-1900. 





Total 
Population. 


Percentage of Total Formed by 


Year. 


Natives of 
State. 


Natives of 
Other States. 


Foreign 
Born. 


1850 


314,119 
315,098 
330,551 
332,286 
332,422 
343,641 


73.9 
75.9 
73.8 
75.8 
75.1 
72.2 


15.7 
13.7 
11.9 
11.9 
11.7 
14.7 


10.4 


1860 


10.4 


1870 


14.3 


1880 


12.3 


1890 


13.2 


1900 


13 1 







* Exclusive of population born in United States, state or territory not specified, and 
born at sea under United States flag. 

t Exclusive of Alaska, and born at sea under United States flag. 

t Exclusive of Alaska, born in United States, state or territory not specified, and Ameri- 
can born citizen abroad. 

§ Continental United States. 
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Contrary to the prevailing tendency, especially evident in 
the other eastern states, the proportion formed by the foreign 
born element in Vermont has increased but little from 1850 
to 1900. Forming about 10 per cent, of the population at 
the former Census, the foreign born represented but 13 per 
cent, at the latter. The population of Vermont born in the 
state thus has maintained its strength almost unchanged 
against the foreign born for a period of fifty years, and still 
continues to comprise practically three fourths of the entire 
population, but in the United States the proportion has 
doubled. Taken with the other element of native population 
(natives of the United States resident in Vermont but born 
elsewhere), the two native elements comprised in 1900 87 
per cent, of the total population of the state. This is a 
much larger proportion than is shown elsewhere in the 
United States, except in the southern and southwestern 
groups. It may be illustrated by the fact that if Massa- 
chusetts had no larger proportion of persons of foreign birth 
in her total population than Vermont has shown for many 
years, the number of inhabitants in Massachusetts in 1910 
would only approximate the actual number reported twenty 
years earlier. 

Of the total foreign population of Vermont in 1850, approxi- 
mately half were born in Ireland, and most of the remainder 
was contributed by what was probably the English Canadian 
element. So large, indeed, was the contribution of these 
two countries, that they together formed approximately 
30,000 out of 33,000 foreign born. In 1900, these propor- 
tions had undergone a material change. The number of 
persons born in Ireland, living in Vermont, was less than 
half that reported in 1850, and the prominence of the Eng- 
lish Canadian stock had given place to French Canadian, while 
a dozen other nations contributed appreciable numbers. 
Italy, for example, which was credited with but seven inhab- 
itants of Vermont in 1850, was represented by more than 
2,000 in 1900. 
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TABLE XV. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS BORN IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, RESIDING 
IN VERMONT, 1850-1900. 



Country of Birth. 



1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


314,119 


315,098 


330,551 


332,286 


332,422 


32,830 


32,743 


47,155 


40,959 


44,088 


1,603 


2,016 


2,511 


2,767 


4,477 


15,377 


13,480 


14,080 


11,657 


9,810 


1,045 


1,078 


1,240 


1,006 


1,730 


224 


218 


370 


396 


877 


40 


71 


93 


138 


175 


7 


13 


17 


30 


445 




1 


2 


5 


59 


i 


7 


1 


8 


153 


8 


4 


138 


113 


966 


14,470 


15,776 


28,544 


24,620 


*25,004 


55 


79 


159 


219 


392 


280,966 


282,355 


283,396 


291,327 


288,334 


323 












1900. 



Total population 

Born in foreign countries. . . 

England and Walea 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

Russia 

Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark 

Canada English ) 

Canada French J 

All other foreign born . . . 

Born in United States 

Birthplace unknown 



343,641 

44,747 

3,503 

7,453 

2,049 

882 

171 

2,154 

237 

377 

1,299 
/ 10,616 
\ 14,924 

1,082 
298,894 



• Includes Newfoundland. 



Per 10,000 Distribution. 



Total population 

Born in foreign countries . . 

England and Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

Russia 

Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark 

Canada English j 

Canada French ( 

All other foreign born . . . 

Born in United States 

Birthplace unknown 



10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


1,044 


1,038 


1,428 


1,230 


1,324 


51 


64 


76 


84 


135 


490 


428 


426 


351 


295 


33 


34 


38 


30 


52 


7 


7 


11 


12 


26 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


t 


1 


1 


1 


13 


t'" 


t 


T 


\ 


2 
5 


t 


t 


5 


3 


29 


461 


501 


864 


741 


•752 


1 


1 


4 


4 


10 


8,946 


8,962 


8,572 


8,770 


8,676 


10 











10,000 

1,306 

102 

217 

60 

26 

5 

63 

7 

11 

39 

/309 

\434 

33 

8,694 



f Less than 1 in 10,000. 

It will be observed that from 1890 to 1900, the total number 
of white natives who were themselves the children of natives, 
of which class the population of the state is principally com- 
posed, remained stationary (increasing but 136). More- 
over, the number of foreign born also remained stationary 
(increasing but 670). Hence practically the entire increase 
which occurred in the population of the state during the decade 
was contributed by the foreign element, whose offspring, 
"native born of foreign parents" increased more than ten 
thousand, or nearly 25 per cent, of the foreign born element. 
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TABLE XVI. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS AND PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION OF VER- 
MONT CONTRIBUTED BY THREE ELEMENTS, 1890 AND 1900. 





Population of Vermont. 




Number. 


Per Cent, of 
Total Population. 




1890. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


Total 


332,422 


343,641 


100.0 


100.0 




287,394 

225,245 

62,149 

* 

* 

44,024 

1,004 


298,077 
225,381 
72,696 
38,239 
34,457 
44,694 
870 


86.5 
67.8 
18.7 

* 

* 

13.2 

0.3 


86.7 




65.6 


One or both parents foreign born. . . , 


21.2 
11.1 




10.0 
13.0 




0.3 







* No figures in 1890. 

Here again is another factor of importance in the problem 
of stationary population. We have observed the decreased 
fertility of the Vermont population, which is principallynative. 
The foreigner, on the other hand, is prolific, but does not 
form a sufficiently large proportion of the total to exert the 
important influence upon increase of population manifested 
in other states, where the foreign born form a large part of 
the population. Had persons of foreign birth formed the 
same proportion of the Vermont population as they formed 
of that of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York they 
would have increased the population of the state 25,000 and 
the second generation of this element would have swelled 
this increase materially. 

VI. Agriculture in Vermont. 

In the face of industrial changefe which have revolutionized 
the other New England states, the population of Vermont 
hag continued largely dependent for support upon the products 
of the soil. During the sixty years which elapsed from 1850 
to 1910, the number of farms increased about 10 per cent., 
but the number of acres improved decreased approximately 
1,000,000. The average, therefore, of improved acres per 
farm apparently decreased from 87.4 in 1850 to 50.0 in 1910. 
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TABLE XVII. 

AGRICULTURE IN VERMONT. NUMBER OF FARMS AND ACRES IMPROVED, 

1850-1910. 



Year. 


Number of Farms 


Acres Improved. 


1850 


29,763 
30,976 
33,827 
35,523 
32,573 
33,104 
32,598 


2 601,409 


1860 


2 823 157 


1870 


3,073,257 
3,286,461 

2,655,943 
2,126 624 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1 , 632 , 803 







From 1850 to 1900, three counties, Essex, Grand Isle, and 
Lamoille, all in the northern tier of counties, showed an 
increase, and the principal declines occurred in the lower 
river counties of Windham and Windsor. These two counties 
contributed approximately 335,000 (or more than half) of 
the total decrease in improved acreage. The river counties 
as a whole decreased from nearly 1,200,000 acres improved 
to approximately 800,000, or one third, a considerably higher 
proportion than that shown by the remainder of the state. 

From 1900 to 1910, however, all counties except Grand Isle 
reported decrease in improved acreage. Moreover, the pro- 
portion of decrease was in general similar throughout the 
state. Little weight, however, should be given to the 
census figures for improved acreage. In 1910, sharp 
decreases appear in all the New England States, suggesting 
that a change occurred either in method of enumerating, or 
what is more probable, in responses to the census inquiry. 
Farmers are doubtless becoming stricter in deciding what 
"improved acreage" really is. 

According to the returns of the census of 1910, Vermont 
farm lands have increased in value during the decade $12,440,- 
908, or over 25 per cent., while during the same period 
farm buildings increased $16,814,453, or nearly 45 per cent. 
Accepting these returns as reasonably accurate, the average 
value of a Vermont farm was $2,591 in 1900, and $3,415 in 
1910. 

In 1910 there were ninety-two farms in Vermont to every 
1,000 persons, as compared with ninety-seven in 1900. No 
marked change in this proportion occurred in more than half 
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a century, for the proportion of farms to each 1,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1850 was ninety-five. For each 1,000 families in 
Vermont in 1900, there were 409 farms. This proportion 
clearly suggests the importance of agriculture as a state 
industry. In Iowa, which is classed as a conspicuously agri- 
cultural state, the number of farms in 1900 to each 1,000 
families, was 475. 

The value of all farm products in 1910 had not been 
reported by the census when this paper was being prepared. 

TABLE XVIII. 
VALUE OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN VERMONT, BY COUNTIES, 

1880-1900. 



County. 


1900. 


1890. 


1880. 


The State 


$21,994,302 


$20,364,980 


$22,082,656 








1,856,632 

1,159,718 

1,812,902 

1,725,179 

540,323 

2,123,643 

324,848 

900,206 

1,737,560 

2,036,705 

2,191,581 

1,830,502 

1,726,416 

2,028,087 


1,797,760 

1,044,800 

1,609,000 

1,691,470 

460,520 

1,940,240 

298,770 

891,590 

1,708,620 

1,776,680 

1,823,910 

1,919,800 

1,483,400 

1,918,420 


2,050,086 




994,123 




1,683,649 




1,827,591 




424,526 




2,449,507 




336,560 




974,931 




1,897,523 




1,817,065 




2,095,392 




1,819,724 




1,484,328 




2,227,651 







In Windham and Windsor counties, which were previously 
noted as showing marked decline in improved acreage from 
1850 to 1900, the aggregate value of agricultural products 
remained practically unchanged from 1880 to 1900. For the 
River Counties, a slight increase in total value occurred. 

Decrease in improved farm acreage in Vermont, without 
corresponding decrease in value of farm products, results in a 
marked change in the average value per acre. This average, 
which in 1880 was $6.72, had advanced in 1900 to $10.34. 
The average value of products, not fed to live stock, per farm 
in 1880 was $622; in 1900, $669. 

It is probable that the acreage under cultivation in the 
state might be further reduced materially, and with corres- 
ponding increase in systematic and intensive cultivation, the 
value of the products would continue to advance. While 
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opportunity exists for increased activity in manufactures and 
quarrying, undoubtedly the opportunities for the present and 
succeeding generations of the citizens of the state lie in the 
cultivation of the soil, and with an immense increase in urban 
population in the other eastern states, the opportunity for 
profitable return from agriculture in Vermont unquestionably 
increases annually. Unfortunately the value of agricultural 
products by towns is not compiled by the Census. These 
figures, if obtainable, would be of great value to the state in 
any systematic effort to increase agricultural products. 

VII. Manufactures. 

Attempts to report value of manufactures in the United 
States were made from time to time at the early censuses, 
but were inaccurate and misleading. In 1810, for example, 
it was reported that the total value of manufactured products 
in the state amounted to approximately two and one-half 
million dollars. In 1820 they were reported at scarcely more 
than eight hundred thousand dollars, with several counties 
missing. These figures probably possess little value, but the 
former is of interest as suggesting the extent of "household 
industries," at that period. Even in 1810, however, manu- 
facturing in homes was beginning to decline rapidly as manu- 
facturing in establishments became more general. 

In 1850, the first systematic effort to secure statistics of 
manufactured products was made, but the returns have 
increased in accuracy at each succeeding census. 



TABLE XIX. 

NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN VERMONT. AND 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS, 1850-1900. 



Year. 


Number of 

Establishments. 


Value of 
Products. 


1850 


i',883 
3,270 
2,874 
3,031 
4,071 


$8,570,920 


I860 


14,637,837 
32,184,606 


1870 


1880 


31,354,366 
38,340,066 


1890 


1900 


K7.ft2a.fi1 ft 
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TABLE XX. 

VALUE OF PRODUCTS PER MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT IN VER- 
MONT AND PER 1,000 POPULATION, 1850-1900. 



Year. 


Per 
Establishment. 


Per 1,000 
Population. 


1850 


$7,774 
9,842 
10,910 
12,649 
14,155 


$27,285 


1860 


46,455 
97,367 


1870 


1880 


94 , 360 


1890 


115,336 


1900 


167,686 







The decided increase which occurred in 1900 as compared 
with the increase shown as previous censuses is of much 
significance. This increase occurred in every county of the 
state except Essex, which showed a heavy decrease from 1890 
to 1900, reflecting the falling off of timber products, doubtless 
resulting from the destruction of forests, which had been in 
progress in that county. 

The general increase elsewhere from 1880 to 1900, while 
largely due to industries allied to quarrying, suggests the rise 
of miscellaneous manufactures and the influence upon Ver- 
mont of the great manufacturing interests of other New 
England states. There has obviously been a tendency during 
the twenty years in question, to establish manufacturing 
plants in many sections of the state possessing reasonable 
railroad facilities, partly because of the general and remarkable 
growth of manufactures in all parts of the Union, and partly 
to take advantage of the unexcelled water powers to be found 
in many localities in Vermont. The completion of several 
important engineering projects during the past decade, to 
secure increased power, has undoubtedly further stimulated 
industrial enterprise. 



MANUFACTURES IN 1905. 

The Federal Census of Manufactures taken in 1905 omitted 
all "hand industries" (such as cobblers, repair shops, etc.), 
and presented returns only for manufacturing "in establish- 
ments." The line was thus drawn (and wisely) between a 
class very large numerically, but in a broad sense not "manu- 
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factures" and the real industrial interests. This classifica- 
tion excluded more than half of the Vermont establishments 
enumerated in 1900, but of course reduced the value of prod- 
ucts reported by the state to a much less degree. Fortu- 
nately, it is possible to separate hand industries from all 
others in the returns for 1900, but the figures are available 
as a state aggregate only, and not by counties. In 1905, the 
total value of manufactures in establishments in Vermont 
was $63,083,611. The similar figure in 1900 was $51,515,228. 
The number of establishments were 1,699, and 1,938 respect- 
ively. Hence the average value of products in 1905 per 
establishment was $37,132, compared with $26,585 in 1900. 

In 1905 the eight leading industries in the state in the order 
of value of products were these: 





Value of Products. 


Industries. 


1905. 


1900. 


Total 


$42,950,483 
9,570,436 
7,773,612 
6,416,434 
5,888,441 
3,831,448 
3,206,075 
3,183,920 
3,080,117 


$34,151,984 




6,380,414 




5,417,217 




5,500,545 




5,940,610 




3,384,773 




2,769,648 




2,170,196 




2,598,581 







This table is significant in two particulars: these eight 
industries contribute three quarters of the value of products 
of all Vermont factories and shops; the value of lumber and 
timber products and that of the lumber mills both lost rank 
during this five-year period, a fact which doubtless reflects 
the decreasing yield of Vermont forests. 

In any survey of the material resources of Vermont it 
should not be overlooked that there is much accumulated 
wealth throughout the state, not only inherited from earlier 
generations of shrewd and frugal men and women, but acquired 
also by the present population. In few states is the entire 
body of citizens so free from want. 

In general, the extremes of poverty and wealth, both of 
which are becoming more and more evident in other states, 
especially in those having large industrial population, are in 
Vermont practically unknown. 
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VIII. Summary and Conclusion. 

Having thus reviewed certain aspects of population and 
industrial change in Vermont, it will be of interest briefly 
to summarize the more important facts which have been 
developed. 

The population of Vermont increased four-fold from 1790 
to 1910. The national increase was twenty-two fold. If 
the population of the United States had increased during the 
entire period of federal census-taking at the same rate as 
that shown by Vermont, the Republic would contain in 1910, 
but 16,500,000 inhabitants, instead of approximately 92,000,- 
000. Vermont had attained most of her population growth 
(thus far) by 1830. From thatd ate to the present time, 
the state has increased in number of inhabitants about 
75,000, or less than 1,000 per annum. 

The group of lower counties recorded an almost continuous 
decrease from 1850 to 1910. Such increase as occurred in 
the population of the state during that period was contributed 
by the upper counties. Since the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, the population tendency of the majority of 
Vermont towns, wherever located, in general, has been down- 
ward. Some towns began to lose population by 1810; one 
sixth showed decrease in 1830; the proportion of towns decreas- 
ing grew until 1890, when three quarters reported decrease. 
In 1910, approximately two thirds of all towns reported less 
population than in 1900; but 80 towns out of 254 returned 
larger population than was shown at the census of 1850. 

One hundred and twenty-nine towns reached maximum 
population prior to 1850, and 121 afterward. 

But one eighth of all the towns and cities in the s'tate 
reported maximum population in 1910. This small group 
consists principally of cities and large towns. In general, 
the small towns in Vermont attained maximum population 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

If all the towns in the state had reported in 1910, the maxi- 
mum population which they showed at any census, the popula- 
tion of Vermont would be 101,910 greater than was actually 
reported. 
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Ten towns, those which in 1910 reported population exceed- 
ing 5,000, furnished all the increase which occurred in the 
population of Vermont from 1850 to 1910, and in so doing made 
good a loss of 27,261 occurring in the remainder of the state. 
Upon one twenty-fifth, therefore, of her towns and cities, 
Vermont has depended not only for such population increase 
as has occurred during 60 years, but for the prevention of 
actual loss during that period. 

In 1850 there were 115 towns in Vermont in the class of 
communities having between 1,000 and 2,000 inhabitants, 
and they contained more than one half of all the population 
of the state; in 1910, there were less towns in this class, 
and they returned but one quarter of the total population. In 
1850 there were 98 towns having less than 1,000 inhabitants; 
in 1910 this number of towns was greater by 45. These 
changes result from the transfer of towns classified in 1850 
in the higher population class, to the lower one in 1910. 
The only group of towns which maintained proportions 
similar, both in number of towns and in their aggregate 
population, in 1910, as compared with the returns for 1850, 
was that of communities having from 2,000 to 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. The group showing decided increase was that which 
comprised towns and cities exceeding 7,500 population. The 
towns which have shown greatest population prosperity in 
Vermont are the larger ones. These appear to have thrived 
principally at the expense of smaller communities. 

For more than a half-century small Vermont towns in most 
instances have been growing smaller in population, and the 
large towns have been growing larger, with their aggregate 
increase a little more than sufficient to counter-balance the 
loss shown in the former class. 

In 1850 the proportion of children under five years of age 
was 134 to every 1,000 persons above that age; in 1900 the 
proportion was 106. In 1850 the proportion of elderly persons 
(over fifty years of age) was 164 to every 1,000 persons below 
that age, but in 1900 the proportion was 272. In 1910 more 
than one fifth of the total population of the state was fifty 
years of age and over. 

The disparity between these proportions and those shown 
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by the entire United States is shown by the fact that if the 
Vermont proportions were applied to the nation, there would 
have been in 1900 approximately 2,000,000 less children 
and 6,000,000 more old persons in the republic than were 
actually reported. The number of persons in Vermont below 
the age of fifty years increased but 345 souls from 1850 to 
1900. Therefore all the increase in Vermont's population, 
when analyzed by age groups, occurred in the class of elderly 
persons. 

In 1900 of all the persons born in Vermont, 60.6 per cent, 
resided in the state and 39.4 per cent, resided elsewhere. 
These proportions showed practically no change from those 
reported in 1850. A larger proportion of Vermonters have 
left their native state to reside elsewhere than is shown by 
natives of any other state in the Union. In 1850 a majority 
of Vermonters who left the state to reside elsewhere, settled 
in New York. In 1900 a majority settled in other New Eng- 
Jand states, and the remainder are scattered throughout the 
Union. 

Residents of Vermont born elsewhere in the United States, 
form less than one fifth of the entire population of the state. 
This class showed practically no change in proportion or in 
.absolute number from 1850 to 1900. For every 1,000 native 
persons who had departed from Vermont in 1850, 335 had 
entered the state for purposes of residence; this proportion 
'declined in 1900 to 300. In 1850 five sixths of all those born 
in other states who became residents of Vermont, were drawn 
from other New England states. In 1900 less than one half 
were born in the New England states, and nearly one half 
were born in New York. 

While the foreign born in the United States increased five- 
fold from 1850 to 1900, in Vermont this class of population 
fell short of doubling, and continued to form roughly the same 
proportion of the state's total population that it did in 1850. 
Of the foreign born as reported in 1850, the greater part were 
Irish and English-Canadians; in 1900 the French-Canadians 
formed the largest element, and the remainder was composed 
of many nationalities. 

From 1890 to 1900, the number of native whites of native 
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parents and the number of persons born in foreign countries, 
remained stationary; such increase as occurred in the state's 
population during the decade (approximately 10,000) appeared 
in the class "Native Born of Foreign Parents." Hence the 
foreign element in Vermont, but 44,000 in number, contributed 
all the increase that occurred in the state's population, or 
nearly 25 per cent, of their own number. Had persons of 
foreign birth formed the same proportion of Vermont's popu- 
lation as they formed of that of Massachusetts and other 
eastern states, the fertility of this class would have enabled 
the state to increase in population to a degree approximating 
that of many other states in the Union. 

The farms of Vermont increased about 10 per cent, in 
number from 1850 to 1910; the number of acres improved 
decreased nearly one million. This decrease occurred in all 
counties except one. 

The value of agricultural products in the state increased 
about 10 per cent, from 1890 to 1900, but was slightly less in 
the latter year than in 1880. The average of acres improved 
per farm decreased from 87.4 in 1850 to 50.2 in 1910, but upon 
the decreased acreage the value of agricultural products was 
maintained, so that the average value per acre, which in 1880 
was $6.72, increased in 1900 to $10.34. For the United States, 
the figures were about $9.00 in 1880 and $12.60 in 1900. 

In 1880 there were 2,874 manufacturing establishments in 
Vermont, in 1900, 4,071. The value of products increased 
from approximately $32,000,000 to $57,500,000. Hence the 
average value of products per establishment advanced from 
$10,910 to $14,150. In the entire United States the average 
was $21,136 in 1880 and $25,300 in 1900. Substantially all 
the counties in Vermont, except Essex, showed a decided 
increase in the value of manufactured products from 1890 to 
1900. The increase shown in the number of industrial estab- 
lishments and the value of their product, thus proves much 
greater than the increase in agriculture, suggesting that such 
advance as the state has of late years made, is to be found 
to a greater degree in manufacturing than in farming. 



It is obvious that analysis of the population and industrial 
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changes which have occurred in Vermont, does not reveal 
decided progress in any direction. Vermont possesses no 
seacoast to invite commercial opportunity, and no water- 
way facilities except those afforded during part of each year, 
by Lake Champlain. Geographically, the state lies on the 
northern border, remote from main-travelled national high- 
ways. The climate, though exceedingly healthful and invig- 
orating, is severe in winter, and in this period of national 
history, when personal comfort is an important factor in 
determining residence, the rigorous Vermont winter undoubt- 
edly has tended to discourage immigration. 

Other Commonwealths similarly situated geographically, 
or possessing an equally cold climate, have the advantage 
of soil of unusual richness adapted, like that of the Dakotas, 
to the raising of grain upon a gigantic and highly profitable 
scale, or of mineral deposits like those of Montana, immense 
in extent, variety, and value. Vermont soil has been long 
cultivated, and her mineral resources consist principally of 
marble and granite. 

For these and other reasons, some of which undoubtedly 
reflect the enduring influence of the fathers, the state has not 
progressed along the same lines followed by other common- 
wealths, but in many respects has gone counter to clearly 
defined national tendencies. In Vermont the traditional 
vocation of agriculture has been a principal means of liveli- 
hood, as it was, indeed, in all New England a century ago. 
The other New England states, however, long since turned 
toward manufactures as their principal reliance for prosperity 
and population. Moreover, Vermont has maintained reason- 
able purity of stock in the face of extensive racial changes 
elsewhere, — changes which in the other New England states 
have been so great as to transform the population character- 
istics of large communities. 

In consequence of these policies, which are often termed 
reactionary, and generally accepted as non-progressive, Ver- 
mont has contributed during the past century, a large share 
of strong men and women to the upbuilding of new common- 
wealths, but in doing so has lost a large element which in 
other states would have remained at home. 
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It is not to be expected in any state, however favorably it. 
may be situated, that all civil divisions will show maximum 
population at each successive census. Somewhat as a coast, 
line advances or recedes through a period of years under the 
stress of tides and storms, so population lines change under 
the influence of trade and economic and physical conditions. 
Moreover, it is now well understood that large numbers of 
New England farms, ill-located or upon sterile lands, should 
never have been improved. That they were, reflected the 
population pressure which existed at a periqd when there was 
no other recourse but farming, when household industries- 
were an important source of revenue, and when, indeed, men 
and women lived simply, reared large families,, and demanded 
little. These economic conditions permanently changed when 
household industries declined and the fertile lands of the 
West and Southwest called for development and were made 
accessible by improved means of transportation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Vermont (which should have been 
the fourteenth original state), contributor to so many other 
commonwealths, should grow slowly, or show many decreas- 
ing communities. 

It is important to observe that these population condi- 
tions are not confined to Vermont. Over the North and 
West appears of late to have swept a great discontent with 
the farm, its dull routine and seemingly limited opportu- 
nity. The Thirteenth Census reflects the change evidently 
in progress in many states. Iowa, which has always been 
classed with Vermont as a distinctly agricultural state, has 
transformed the 16 per cent, increase which occurred from 
1890 to 1900, into an actual decrease in 1910. In Missouri,. 
which borders upon the South, a geographical area hitherto 
little affected by the movement cityward, out of 115 counties, 
70 decreased in population from 1900 to 1910. In all the 
New England states, in central and western New York, parts 
of Pennsylvania, and much of the Middle West the same 
tendency is evident. Vermont, therefore, is not alone in 
facing the problem of decreasing rural population, but unfortu- 
nately the state has no large cities to sustain general pros- 
perity and to form an aggressive center of state wealth, ability, 
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and enterprise, so that the discontented generally are not 
attracted to cities within their own state, but overstep the 
borders. Moreover, while similar population movement 
elsewhere, such as that in Iowa, Indiana, and Missouri, is 
of recent origin, decrease in Vermont has been shown in this 
paper to have been in progress for many years. When, there- 
fore, allowances have been made to account for the slow 
progress of Vermont, it must be admitted that much remains 
in the present population and material condition of the state 
to justify serious concern. 

The permanent welfare of every state demands that most 
of the communities of which they are composed should give, 
at least, reasonable evidence of maintenance of population. 
In Vermont, one sixth of all the towns and cities have decreased 
in 1910 to half or not much more than half the population 
they possessed about the middle of the last century. Geo- 
graphical areas, however, have not decreased, and the demand 
for good roads and for good schools is now even more insistent 
than in the days of population prosperity. Hence, for many 
of these decreasing communities, the problem of maintenance 
of public expenditures must have become exceedingly serious. 

If the decrease in population shown from 1900 to 1910 in 
166 towns is to continue at the same rate (and expectation 
that it will is fully justified by the analysis of change pre- 
sented in this paper), by 1950 a considerable number of the 
state's civil divisions will be reduced to less than 100 inhabi- 
tants. In fact, application of the present percentage of 
decline leaves several towns without any population by the 
middle of this century. If this should actually occur, a cen- 
tury and a half will have witnessed the settlement, devel- 
opment, decline, and extinction of these communities. But 
it is probable that there will not be many towns, from which 
population will completely disappear. For all practical pur- 
poses, however, from the economic standpoint, a town becomes 
almost a blank when, having once been of some consequence, 
it is reduced to a condition in which the community can 
barely sustain itself and hence can contribute no strength 
to the state either in numbers, mental power, or wealth. This 
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is the result to be feared in many instances in Vermont. In 
some respects depopulation is to be preferred. 

Statistical analysis of population conditions in Vermont 
strongly suggests that the state will reach a crisis in con- 
nection with this subject within a few years, — if it has not 
already arrived. 

A town having considerable population, especially if com- 
posed principally of intelligent and progressive people, can 
spare, if necessary, a moderate proportion of its citizens. The 
task which one man lays down, another takes up. Hence, at 
the beginning of their period of decrease many Vermont 
towns sustained losses without showing distinct evidences 
of decline. When, however, the number of inhabitants in a 
town at length has become reduced from more than one thou- 
sand to a few hundred, and when those who have gone, by 
their very going, create the presumption that they were the 
more virile and energetic element, then to the small remaining 
population each new departure is like a blow in the face, and 
the community is proportionately more and more crippled as 
the next useful citizen dies or departs. After a long period of 
decrease, this is the condition which confronts many Vermont 
towns at the present time. 

Possibly this condition is reflected to some extent in the 
failure of Vermont of late years to become prominent in man- 
ufacturing, although all the other states in the New England 
sisterhood have achieved industrial success. At the period 
when the Vermont small towns were in their population prime, 
agriculture was everywhere the principal occupation. The 
subsequent drain of strong and resourceful citizens to other 
states near and far left large numbers of Vermont communi- 
ties ill equipped to venture into manufacturing enterprises, 
since these to succeed require exactly the qualities which 
emigration had begun to withdraw long before manufacturing 
became of much consequence anywhere in New England. 
This comment of course does not apply to the numerous towns 
and cities which have proved their participation in New Eng- 
land enterprise and inventive and commercial genius, but 
relates to the large number in which each census records 
decreasing population. 
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Furthermore, over a community which is thus steadily 
losing strength, there creeps an atmosphere of discourage- 
ment and hopelessness, and the boys and girls who are born 
into such a community grow to maturity with the settled 
conviction that their home town is "dead," and that their 
own claim to progressiveness is dependent upon departure. 
Already in many towns, energy and progress, as those words 
are understood in big, stirring communities, are practically 
unknown. An ominous proportion of the population are not 
resourceful and virile. Often such persons have sunk into 
slack and unhealthful ways of living, and in consequence in 
their families the rising generation shows a distinct decline, 
but more often nature decrees that they shall have no suc- 
cessors. 

While it is true that the population returns for Vermont 
offer to the student perhaps the gloomiest statistical picture 
to be found at the present time in the United States, the state 
is still very far from material or population catastrophe, and 
unquestionably still possesses in her own people the remedy for 
many ills. 

Historical narrative is often out of place in a statistical 
paper, but the sketch of the early trials of the state of Vermont, 
which appears at the beginning of this study, was included 
with a definite purpose. The story of the New Hampshire 
Grants is a record of extraordinary persistence, self-restraint, 
and sagacity on the part of the leaders and people of that 
period. By the patient exercise of these qualities, complete 
success was achieved. The population of Vermont in 1910 
is more than six-fold greater than it was in 1785; the number 
of present-day Vermonters possessing in full measure the fine 
traits of the fathers, is much greater than the number of those 
who shaped the early destinies of the state. It is a significant 
fact that in a recently issued and authoritative publication 
presenting biographical sketches of more than 17,000 Ameri- 
cans who are considered to have attained greatest eminence 
in all walks of life and in all callings, Vermont is near to lead- 
ing the sisterhood of states in the proportion of persons so 
included to each 1,000 persons born in the state. 

The modern Vermont problem differs sharply from the 
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earlier one. It is not a matter of arms and diplomacy, yet 
it requires exactly the qualities which the fathers manifested. 
The state is naturally fertile; waterpower abounds; forests 
with proper conservation should be a source of continued 
wealth. The scenery is beautiful to a degree surpassed by 
few states in the Union, the climate, though severe, is most 
healthful and invigorating. Hence in this period of rising 
prices for staples of food and of congested urban population 
seeking the pure air of the hills, is not the opportunity of Ver- 
mont at hand? 

The ultimate purpose of all statistical analysis should be 
constructive; this paper will have failed if it has not made 
plain the fact that continued drifting in Vermont unques- 
tionably means the weakening of state vitality to the point 
where remedies may not avail. This extreme condition has 
by no means arrived in 1911. 

Elsewhere in this paper it has been pointed out that meas- 
ured by statistical change, definite increase occurred in Ver- 
mont in but two particulars: in one element of population, — 
because of the fertility of the foreign born, and in manu- 
factures, — shown by the value of products. These two ele- 
ments of strength are exceedingly significant. The pathway 
to population and wealth by utilizing the foreigner and the 
factory, has been trodden to a highway by most of the other 
states of the Union. Either by accident or the temperament 
of the people, Vermont has paid small heed to either of these 
modern means of securing prosperity. Whether it is per- 
manent prosperity, is another matter, and need not be dis- 
cussed here. 

If the influential and able element in the state should organ- 
ize and address themselves with unity, energy, money, and 
enthusiasm to the task of encouraging native Americans to 
settle in the more fertile areas, should seek outlets for their 
products, develop resources, and start new industries, it is 
reasonable to suppose the state would promptly respond in 
population and prosperity in proportion to the effort. In this 
undertaking, it should not be overlooked that there is an 
army of 168,000 allies in the Vermonters in other states, scat- 
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tered indeed, all over the Union, but possessing an undimmed 
love for the fatherland. 

Success in any movement to solve the state's present day 
problem seems to lie first in organization. By organization all 
things are achieved in this age. 

If public opinion in the state favors the modern policy of 
conservation, let it be remembered that today there is no con- 
servation so vitally important to the state of Vermont as the 
conservation of strong and resourceful men and women. 
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